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Che Uheatves tu Paris. 


—<»— 
(Adapted for The Theatrical Journal, from 
“* PARIS AND ITS PEOPLE.” 
—p— 

The Parisians are remarkable for 
their love of amusement, it is essen- 
tial to their existence—deprive a 
Parisian of the means of amusin 
himself, and you divest his life of half 
its attractions; in his mind the thea- 
tre possesses peculiar charms. His 
enjoyment is never so great as when 
in the atmosphere of a theatre: give 
an Englishman a good dinner, and he 
is satisfied, he has no wish to put his 
foot in a theatre, or any other place, 
but it is the reverse with a Frenchman 
he thinks of his theatre first. In 
Paris, the unexpected appearance of 
Mademoiselle Rachel in a new charac- 
ter, in the Theatre Francais, would 
eause a dozen fashionable dinner 
parties, previously resolved on, to be 
postponed. A love of theatrical repre-. 
sentations is a consuming passion with 
the Parisian, nor is this passion con- 
fined to the higher or middle orders 
of~-society, it is equally prevalent 
among, the humbler classes. The 
average attendance at the theatres in 
Paris'ig. 18,000 persons every night | 
(Sundays -included) in the week, and | 








all the year round, for only two thea- 
tres close at all, and but fora brief 
season. Making due allowances for 
the difference in the amount of the 
population of London and Paris, the 
Parisians are six times more of a thea- 
tre-going people, than the people of 
London. 

And yet, remarkable as is the taste 
of the Parisians of the present day for 
theatrical amusements, it is nothing 
to what it was half a century ago, it 
was then an insatiable and universal 
passion: the Parisian could not have 
lived unless he spent his evenings in 
the theatre; there were then no less 
than thirty theatres open nightly, and 
all of them crowded to excess, even 
during the reign of terror, when the 
streets of Paris streamed with the 
blood of its citizens, the theatres were 
all open, and filled in every part. 
Not even the executions, the murders, 
and horrible massacres of the day, 
could inspire a disrelish for dramatic 
representations in the evening; such 
indeed, was the intensity which this 
passion for the theatre at length ac- 
quired, that government~-found’ “Tt 
necessary to interpose its authority, 
and put a check upon. it, by closing 
half the theatres. At this period fio 
fewer than from 2,000 to 2,260° hew 
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pieces, were sometimes brought out | 


in the course of a single year. 

In a Parisian theatre you see in the 
countenances of all present the in- 
comparably greater interest the Pari- 
sians take in dramatic representations, 
than is felt in these representations in 
London; there may be seen friends 
chatting and laughing, and exhibiting 
other signs of listlessness, during the 
whole of the performance. Nothing 
of the kind is to be seen in the theatres 
in Paris, a sound is seldom heard, si- 
lence reigns throughout the place,save 
when some humorous point elicits a 
burst of laughter, or some tragic or 
other interesting scene is played with 
such effect that the audience cannot 
withhold the expression of their ad- 
miration: when that burst is over, all 
is intense anxiety. The Parisian 
seems, while witnessing the represent- 
ation of a meritorious piece, to be 
absolutely chained down to the spot 
until the evening’s entertainments are 
over: the audience appear as if they 
would never tire, whilst an English 
audience are glad when the perfurm- 
ances are over: Parisians quit the 
theatre with regret. 

The external regulations of the 
French theatres are as different as 
‘an be well imagined. The exterior 
mode of management is totally dif- 
ferent, for if a person go in time, so 
as to be present at the commencement 
of the performances, he will not find 
any hustling or crowding, but every 
one entering as quietly and leisurely 
as possible. A passage is made with 
wooden bars on either side, from the 
street door to the foot of the stairs, 


just wide enough to allow two or three 


to move on abreast, not the slightest 
incovenience or pressure is felt, how- 
ever great may be the number of 
persons who intend to enter. 

The interior arrangements of the 
Paris theatres, so far.as the audience 
are concerned, are all that could be 
desired, everything is done by the 
proprietors which is possible for them 
to do, to promote the comfort of the 
patrons of the drama. 
women are stationed along all the pas- 








A number of | 
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sages, to open and lock the doors of 
the boxes, and to see, when any of the 
audience leave their places between 
the acts, that no one takes them. No 
women of improper character are al- 
lowed to enter the boxes in which 
respectable people are sitting, nor are 
they permitted to hover about the 
passages, or appear in the saloons. 
(To be continued.) 





Tue PRESENT STATE or DRAMA- 
TIC ART ann LITERATURE, anv 
INFLUENCE or POETRY on tHe 
MIND. 

[Continued from page 252. ] 


I repeat, I do not despond.—I la- 
ment, with every lover of his coun- 
try, the non-appreciation of our glo- 
rious drama. I feel the time will 
come when the public will see their 
error. I foresee the period when the 
fickle mob, deserting the mock tem- 
ple they have set up, will gather 
round and worship at the true shrine, 
when the name of Shakspeare will 
thrill through every bosom as it did 
of old. This I believe!—for is it 
possible that these works can ever 
perish ?—No! they mnst reign at 
last. 

I have another satisfaction too, .I 
have attacked in some of my articles, 
systems I do not hold to be moral.— 
I understand my arguments have 
caused a commotion in some quar- 
ter—this is good, for if you can only 
set the stagnant pool in motion, you 
ensure its again becoming pure and 
wholesome. 

The life of every one of us, or 
rather ought to be, if we are really 
intellectual men, divided between 
poetry and prose; we have a double 
existence, the poetic and the prosaic—- 
hence we can take two views of life, 


the prose and the poetic—the former 


regards the mere physical life, the vi- 
sible and the growth of —the latter has 
to do with the imagination and the 
affections. But to make this plain to 
a common observer. ‘Thatis poetry, 
investing the real with the ideal, the 
giving as it were an extra glory to the 
earth, an additional beauty to the 
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flower; the mind of the man of 
prose sees nothing particular in the 
world but a quantity of land and 
water—the poetica! mind sees in the 
world the manifestation of the power 
and love of his Creator,— beholds in 
the rolling waters of the sea the type 
of eternity. It is well for us all to 
keep alive in the soul this feeling of 
poetry—-it makes us better men— 
more susceptible of feelings of plea- 
sure —more alive to acts of charity. 
I do not in any way say it ought to 
interfere with our worldly duties, all 
1 mean to convey is that the mind 
must have relaxation, and to point 
out the best way of using it. 

But all of us have more or less 
this poetical pretence much more 
than others; few of us have passed 
through life without experiencing it; 
nearly all have once felt that love for 
another, which no poet can adequate- 
ly describe, or minstrel sing. I do 
not mean that silly and ridiculous 
madness which cockney shop-boys, 
and turn-down-collar youths fancy is 
love, I mean that rational aad repin- 
ing passion never really felt but 
once—the feeling that invests this 
earth with a fresher glory —that over- 
throws in many a man’s breast the 
throne that vice has set up, and places 
there a love of virtue,—so powerful 
in its influence that it often becomes 
the light that has shown us the path 
to honor,—the shield that has warded 
off many sorrows from our hearts. 

Business is prose, pleasure is poet- 
ry. Have not many experienced 
this?—Ask the man of the world, 
have his thoughts never roamed from 
the desk on the Exchange to his 
home ?—Has he never, in fond anti- 
cipation, raised to memory’s vision 
the image of her whose “ eye will 
mark his coming, and look laughter 
when he comes ?’---Has he never, 
after the cares of business, and the 
sorrows of his life, experienced that 
ecstatic delight, so often talked of, 
and so rarely felt, the sympathy of 
heart with heart ?—Has he never in- 
dulged in those golden dreams, 
almost tinged we must believe with 





angelic glory, when hushed upon the 
bosom of the loved one—he has 
related the story of their early loves 
—or has raised up to the eye of me- 
mory the forms of friends that have 
gone ‘* to that undiscovered country, 
from whose bourne no traveller re- 
turns”—filled up the vacant chair 
with the image of perhaps a favorite 
child—or has travelled back to the 
churchyard, where the dust of his 
parents lie, and thought of many a 
precept disregarded, which the lips 
have uttered,—has thought of many 
an undutiful remark he weuld give 
worlds to recall—-and has felt the 
gushing upwards of the heart’s better 
water when old memories came rush- 
ing across his brain. Many must 
have felt these things, and in feeling 
them he has illustrated and explained 
our meaning of the poetical side of 
our life; it there are any who have 
not, such an one can be but the con- 
necting link between the man and the 
animal. 

Woman, if thou art really what 
thou wert intended to be, the incar- 
nation of all that is lovely, beautiful, 
and refined, gentle in spirits, moving 
around as like a bright and happy 
dream; softening with thy tender 
counsels the harsher resolves of man, 
if thou art all this, then we may be 
satisfied that we have discovered the 
greatest of earthly blessings, then we 
may launch our bark on the waters 
of life, for with such a guide may we 
defy the rocks that impede our pro- 
gress, and laugh at the tempests that 
roar above our heads. If thou art 
the opposite of this what hand would 
wish to paint the picture—what pen 
describe the scene. Shakspeare has 
felt and drawn such as no other ever 
has, the influence women have more 
or less on every mortal man. Look 
at the story of Othello, the noble, the 
generous Moor. His love unbounded, 
his revenge in the same proportion 
terrible—yet how true to nature— for 
the greater we prize a treasure the 
more severely we feel its loss. Mark 
his love for Desdemona when he ex- 
claims, in the rapture of his soul, 
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after she had become his wife— 
“ If it were now to die, 
Then it] were to die most happy; 
For my soul hath her desire so infinite, 
That such another joy as this--- 
Succeeds not in unborn years.” 


Again, when he believes her false— 


“Make me another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolete--- 
I'd not Lave told her first.” 


Hamlet, in the poignancy of his 
grief at the death of Ophelia, ex- 
claims— 

*T loved thee, fair Ophelia, 
Forty thousand brothers, with all their quantity 
of love, 
Could not make up my sum.” 


Reader, would you see the opera- 
tion of these feelings on men, visit 
a well ordered theatre, hear the truths 
of Shakspeare expounded by acting 
as well as reading; make such an 
amusement the relaxation from busi- 
ness. You may, perchance, after 
seeing Othello, be for a time a ‘ sad- 
der” (but believe me who, though 
young in years, has studied in humili- 
ty of spirit the writings of the poet) 
that you will become a “ wiser man.”’ 
If at any time (and we do not think 
it likely) no Theatre should exist, 
consecrated to the playing of Shaks- 
peare, let us remain true to our own 
happiness, and the cause we uphold. 
In the solitude of our chambers let 
us take the volume in our hands, 
invoke the poetic spirit, think of the 
past, for we have seen those plays 
played as we may never see them 
again; let us be thankful that me- 
mory is spared us to remember and 
recall what we have seen, for the past 


is poetry-—hence the pleasure of 


memory ; the future is poetry—hence 
the pleasure of hope; the present 
also may become poetry, if we will— 
hence the pleasure of imagination. 
Be assured, if with a humble spirit, 
we carefully study humanity, as de- 
veloped in its leaves, fresh beauties 
will rise up from every page—like the 
ascent of some steep and difficult hill, 
(the task may be a diflicult one) the 
higher we attain, fresh scenes expand 
before our eyes, until we reach the 
summit,—then bursts upon us the 
full magnificence of the landscape, in 
all its wonderful variety, in all its per- 

















fect harmony. If oppressed (as all 
will be in this world by cares and 
vexations), let ns seek that river of 
knowledge that flows through every 
line—taste of the enchanted spring— 
and doubt not but its invigoraging in- 
fluence will be felt throughout the 
mortal frame—and the soul refreshed 
by the draught—will send forth kinder 
thoughts—and holier impulses and 
feelings. 

As we have been more lengthy than 
we intended, we must postpone other 
considerations of the subject for a 
future number. 

(To be Continued.) 





THEATRES. 


Iratian Orrra.—The season has 
just drawn to a close, and the “ stars,” 
which have been shining with unusual 
splendour in the horizon of the Hay- 
market, will at the end of the month, 
be “shooting” in all directions to 
enliven the provinces. The season 
has been one of great interest; the 
opera has introduced two debutants, 
the one a lady Mademoiselle Favanti, 
as she is inaptly called, and Signor 
Moriani, considered, after Rubini, the 
finest tenor in Europe. The lady 
appeared at the commencement of the 
season, and selected La Cenerentolo 
for her debut; in this she was eminent- 
ly successful, and this opera was 
repeated several times. The ‘“nonpiu 
presta” displayed the peculiar organ 
of Mdlle. Favanti to much advantage. 
Great things were expected in future 
performances by this lady, but the 
result has scarcely fulfilled the ex- 
pectations which had been so fondly 
raised by hey friends. We discovered 
that the voice was one of a peculiar 
nature, that the lower notes were rich 
and harmonious, but the middle notes 
were feeble and devoid of melody. 
The appearance of Signor Moriani 
created an unusual sensation: his act- 
ing is of tremendous power, sweeping 
away all old fashioned trammels of 
etiquette, by the force and. thrilling 
energy of his acting. His dyingscene 
in Lucia di Lammermoor, was van un- 
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usual display of superb acting, no less 
grand and exciting is his portraiture 
of the Borgia’s Son, in that terrific 
drama of Lucrezia Borgia. He is 
without exception, the finest singing 
actor that we have ever seen; his 
voice is more stout than powerful, the 
organ it strikes in has suffered from 
change of climate. In this opera he 
has been most ably seconded by Grisi, 
who has infused more than her vsual 
energy and brilliancy of voice in 
Lucrezia. 

Grisi has beenn all through the 
season in wonderfully fine voice, and 
has surprised and delighted her hear- 
ers by the freshness and richness of 
her notes, and by the exquisite origi- 
nality of her profuse ornaments, crea- 
ting melody, and adding harmony to 
harmony. 

The lovers of the ballet have been 
favored with the revival of Esmeralda, 
one of the best of ballets, in which 
Fanny Ellsler has gained fresh laurels. 
It will be remembered that at the 
commencement of the season Carlotta 
Grisi made a great part of the E'sme- 
ralda, and performed the character 
with an innocent playfulness, simpli- 
city, and artlessness. Ellsler gives 
the character more importance, and 
infuses a tragic’interest in the charac- 
ter, giving it all the charm of novelty, 
and causing one to fancy whether it be 
not altogether a new ballet. Perrot’s 
pantomime in this is beyond all praise. 
The music by Puigrio is pleasing and 
characteristic, and the scenery is well 
worthy the pencils of the Grieves’. 

—~—_- 


Haymarxket.—This theatre, like a 
well regulated clock, has been finally 
wound up for the season, and the hands 
after moving and pointing toa succes- 
sion of merry hours, be dispersed for 
a time, until the manager’s bell strikes 
again for their reassembling. 

The Haymarket has had a succes- 
sion of striking novelties during the 
season, and we have nothing but praise 
to offer for the admirable spirit with 
which the theatre was managed, save 
and except the disgraceful introduction 
of Quid pro Quo, which has been the 








only blot upon the otherwise bright 
escutcheon. 

Mr. Webster’s urbanity and gentle- 
man-like bearing, have been responded 
to by the ladies and gentlemen of the 
theatre, who, in the shape of a magni- 
ficent piece of plate, have evinced 
their gratitude and sense of their 
manager’s merits. 

He has taken the Adelphi, and is 
preparing for opening the campaign ; 
he is also conducting a theatre in Li- 
verpool, besides performing at various 
provincial theatres. He is certainly 
one of the most active managers ex- 
tant,and deserves to succeed, if merely 
for industry sake, but he should re- 
member the old adage of “too many 
irons in the fire,” one may burn him. 

a 

Lyczum.— Many times when we 
have visited this theatre, before the 
present management, have we button- 
ed up our coat, and turned up the 
collar, to keep off the chill that every 
thing around threatened to invest us 
with ; but now we should be more at 
ease if permitted to doff our outer 
garment. So great a change has taken 
place in the temperature, that the 
bench which now takes its fifty or 
sixty, has frequently been tenanted 
by ourselves alone, 


* A run of great good luck appears in store, 
Which never visited this house before.” 


These are the words of Mr. Albert 
Smith, and introduced by Mrs. Keeley 
in the second scene of Aladdin,which 
the audience do not forget to appro- 
priate as intended. Having offered 
our advice last week to all play-goers, 
to take an early opportunity of seeing 
this spectacle, so admirably supperted 
by Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, we beg to 
say a few words of Miss Woolgar,and 
Mr. Albert Smith. Miss Woolgar is 
a young actress, new to the London 
stage, a pretty girl, and can sing a song 
in a very creditable style, but we warn 
her not to rest too safely on the ap- 
plause she meets with, there is plenty 
of improvement, particularly in her 
delivery, whether queen or cottager’s 
wife, Miss Woolgar is alike; who 


could tell the merry Wife of Madrid 
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from an adorer of 7'he Polka, the Wife 
of Ali Baba, or the Princess Badral- 
badour, the same whine, for we can 
call it nothing else, is the main fea- 
ture of all. Dispose of this Miss W. 
as quickly as you can, get rid of it, 
if you wish to become a versatile 
actress. 

To Mr. Albert Smith we would 
recommend a tinge of originality ; the 
public laugh heartily at the jokes, but 
can he call them his own; are they 
not Punch dramatised?—St. Cle- 
ment’s clock, Hungerford bridge, 
Prince Joinville, ‘Trafalgar Square, 
and ahost of others. A’Becket, Mark 
Lemon, and Jerrold, warmed up and 
called a new dish. Why not strike 
out ina fresh path, there are many 
subjects for satire that might have 
been as well handled, without cling- 
ing to the splendid jokes of these 
unsurpassed wits. 


—>— 
Srranp.—Wright, Paul Begford, 
and Miss Stanley, are doing wonders 
for this little theatre. The parody 
on “ I know a bank,” is nightly en- 
cored, and the jokes tell with the 
greatest eclat. The scenery for so 
small a stage is capitally managed 
and does the highest credit to all en- 
gaged in preparing it for the public 
eye. If any ofour subscribers should 
say which of the two Aladdins shall 
we go and see?—we advise them 
both, it is a contest between original 
sparkling wit and splendour, Punch 
and Puck, A’Beckett and Albert 
Smith. 
a 


Sapter’s Weiis.—Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles’s play, the Wife, has been 
produced this week, and has been 
done ample justice to. The part of 
St. Piere, by Phelps, is certainly the 
best piece of acting he has yet given 
us. Nothing can equal tlie sturdy, 
rough, and bold manner in which he 
hits off this character in the first 
scene; there was a determination 
about it that amounted to reality.— 
Likewise in the scene where he writes 
the letter and insists upon the Duke’s 
signature. He surpasses all other 
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actors we have yet seen in this part. 
Mrs. Warner was equally good, and 
produced a deep sensation upon her 
audience frequently. Marston was 
energetic in the tent scene ; and the 
minor characters were played very 
respectably. The play is admirably 
got up, and went off with great ap- 
plause. The comedy of the Road to 
Ruin was played on Wednesday ; the 
characters were well supported by 
Phelps, Marston, Webster, Mrs. 
Marston, Miss Cooper, &c. We are 
pleased to see Mr. Montgomery at 
the head of the musical department, 
a very great change for the better.— 
The house continues to be well 
attended, 
—p-— 


Asttry’s.—Mr. Batty has intro- 
duced considerable novelty this week, 
having engaged from the Theatre, 
Paris, a troop of Equestrians, male 
and female, whose performance have 
met with the most decided success. 
The feats performed upon the horse, 
many of which are entirely new, and 
well worth witnessing, created a most 
lively sensation in the audience, and 
was universally admired. Mr. Batty 
is deserving of great credit in en- 
deavouring to bring every novelty 
forward within his reach, not sparing 
any expense to accomplish it. 


——— 


Pavition.— Messrs. Johnson and 
Lee, the proprietors of this theatre, 
have engaged Professor Hemming and 
his Son, a youth who is fast ap- 
proaching in ability to young Risley ; 
their performance is eagerly sought 
after, and gives very great satisfac- 
tion. The drama of Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, has been produced, and is ex- 
ceedingly well acted. The piece is 
got up under the direction of Mr. J. 
Bennett, and is very creditable to him 
upon the whole. The principal cha- 
racters are sustained by some well- 
known favorites, among which are 
Messrs. Rivers, Bannister, G. John- 
son, Rignold, Delmore, Conway, W. 
Rogers, and Mesdames Richardson, 
Yates, &c. 
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Country Theatres, 





PetEersoroucnu.—The Peterboro’ 
theatre is open to literally empty 
benches—at this we are not surprised ; 
the pieces are generally the oldest 
melodramas which are put upon the 
stage without the the slightest regard 
to costume, appointments, or scenery : 
the language, vile as it is in these 
“Old Stagers,” looses nothing by the 
actors, who clip the Queen’s speech 
in a most awful manner, and do our 
V’s and W’s an irreparable injury. 
Of the company we will say a word 
or two in our next. 

Suerrietp.—Mr. Butler is enga- 
ged by Mr. Robertson to take the 
leading business in Sheffield, &c. The 
same manager is endeavouring to ef- 
fect an engagement with Harrison, 
Stretton, Miss Rainsforth, and a Mr. 
Frazer, now playing at Liverpool, of 
whom report speaks highly, he hav- 
ing made ahit in the character played 
by Hudson in the Bohemian Girl. 

BirmincuamM.—M. Jullienhas been 
delighting the good folks of this town 
with a concert, amongst the instru- 
mental players so well known in the 
metropolis, were Messrs. Koenig, 
Nicholson, Belpeyor, Rowland, Pros- 
pere, Schmid, Miartini, &e. On the 
appearance of M. Jullien he was most 
enthusiastically welcomed by immense 
applause, and by a most respectable 
audience; several of which ladies, 
whose faces we recognized from town, 
who listened to the performances with 
as much attention as if they had been 
in Covent Garden theatre, The pieces 
were nearly of the same cast as we 
have been in the habit of hearing, 
save a new Galop by Koenig, called 
the ‘Post Horse Galop,” which 
is very spirited and beautiful. The 
overture of “ William Tell” was 
done ample justice to, and met with 
anencore. C. Matthews and Ma- 
dame Vestris have been playing most 
of their favorite characters this week, 
and have had very good benefits.— 
Some of the Italian Opera singers 
are here, and a concert is advertised 
for Friday, at 7s. 6d. each. We 
think they will not get it. 





A FAREWELL TO PHILLIPS. 


[Continued from our last]. 





His second and last appearance in 
Norwich, took place on the 13th of 
last month. We were at our post, 
and never passed a more pleasant 
evening; not that he was in better 
voice, or had a more attractive pro- 
gramme. It was his last appearance— 
herein was the charm—the last look 
of one we like lingers longest on the 
memory. He began with poor Dib- 
din,—the word poor Dibdin gives a 
greater zest to his memory. We hear 
his songs, recollect his his*ory, and 
sympathise the more at his checquer- 
ed career. Indeed we love Dibdin’s 
songs, they breathe such a reliance 
on the goodness of Providence ; none 
more so than the first song, “ Poor 
Jack,” which was sung with the ut- 
most feeling. ‘ I’m Jolly Dick, the 
Lamplighter,” most jovially warbled 
forth, the melody of which may be 
termed a running accompaniment in- 
tirely, as Dr. Kitchener observes, 
imitating Dick’s feet as he runs up 
and down the ladder; “ Tom Bow- 
ling,” was aimournful contrast, espe- 
cially as the singer not only felt his 
subject but imparted a like feeling in 
the breasts of his hearers ; then came 
the merry “ Greenwich Pensioner,” 
with a host of these veteran's recol- 
lections, which amusingly brought us 
to “The Can of Grog,” sang with 
spirit, as if the singer knew the 
power of half-and-half. It is rather 
singular that the air of this song is 
founded on “Rule Britannia,” aad 
is so wonderfully managed that the 
latter may be sung to the same ace 
companiment. ‘ “Iwas past-meri- 
dian,” concluded the first part.— 
With this song Phillips is an enthu- 
siast—it was one he loved when a 
boy, which-love his maturer know- 
ledge tends to increase, and conse- 
quently sang with a depth of feeling 
none but one inspired could com- 
mand. 

[To be concluded in our next. 





Gilbert A’Beckett is preparing another 
fairy Burlesque. 

Our next number will contain a Memoir 
of Mr. W. Farren, 
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CHIT. CHAT. 


Shortly after the production of the “ Sus- 

icious Husband,” Dr. Hoaddy, the author, 

had the following note thrown into his car- 
riage :— 

** Dear Doctor, if your comic muse don’t please, 

Turn to your (fragic and write recipes.’ 

The Princess’s will open about the third 
week in September. Madame Thillon is 
engaged, 

The version of the “ Bridal” now playing 
at Sadler's Wells, is the same as produced 
at Covent Garden in 1839. Evadyne is Mrs. 
Warner’s original character. 

The noted comedian, Brunet, who had a 
large family, never suffered his children to 
visit the theatre when he played, lest by 
laughing at their father in the performance 
of ridiculous characters, they might insen- 
sibly lose the filial respect due from children 
to their parents. 

The Adelphi will open on Saturday, the 
18th of September, provided the arrange- 
ments are completed. 








To Correspondents. 

J. W.—How could you suppose Mr. Parry 
of the Queen’s, and Mr. John Parry of the 
Haymarket, to be the same party ? 

T N.—Seems fairly killed by the lady’s 
eyes: we must confess we have suffered 
much ourselves, and certainly never be- 
held on or off the stage a pair to surpass 
them. 

M. M.—We should say Madame Vestris. 

A SwaksPeEarIAN—Mr. Roberts became 
the Lessee of the Strand on August 1. 








The “THEATRICAL JouRNAL” sent (post-paid) 
to any part of the Country, at 2s. 6d. per quarter. 





Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and com- 
munications of every kind, for the Editor, to be ad- 
dressed to the Publisher, 51 § 52, Paternoster Row. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S. 

O the LADIES.—GRAND NA- 

TIONAL GROUP, in honor of her Majesty 
and the illustrious Dukeof Wellington. The Queen 
and Prince Albert are supposed to be offering the 
Hero the honors he so well deserves, surrounded by 
the Sovereigns in amity with England, supported 
by the great characters of the day, in splendid cos- 
tumes, consisting of EIGHTEEN FIGURES. 

** This exhibition in its present state is one of 
the very best sights in the metropolis, and abounds 
with such a variety of objects that it is a matter of 
surprise how so many things could have been 
brought together.”--- Times. 

MADAME TUSSAUD & SONS’ EXHIBITION 
of WAX-WORK, Baker Street, Portman Square. 

Admittance 1s.; second Room, 6d.; open from 
1) till 10. Concert at 8. 





THE THEATRICAL JOURNAL. 


NO CHARGE FOR ADMISSION. 
ITY CONCERT ROOM, Dr. 


JONUNSON’S TAVERN, Bolt Court, and 
Three King’s Court, Fleet-street. The public is most 
respectfully informed, that this favorite place of 
public entertainment is opened every evening, at 
Eight o’Clock precisely, when a variety of concerted 
pieces, overtures, glees, duets, sentimental and 
comic songs, are performed. Supported by Messrs. 
R. J. Smith, Rennie, Bland, G. Genge, H. Giffin, 
Penniket, Moody,and Hare. Pianist, Mr. Wilson. 

Thisj Room is celebrated forthe purene:s of its 
Ventilation; although a company of nearly 200 enjoy 
the delight of a cigar nightly, not the least incon- 
venience is perceivable. 





ROSHERVILLE GARDENS, GRAVESEND. 
HE Refreshments in this delight- 
ful place of Recreation, are entirely supplied 
by Mr. Littleyobn, of King William Street, London. 
A cold Collation at One Shilling per head always 0n 
the Table. An Ordinary every day at Two o’Clock, 
at Two Shillings per head. Tea and Coffee from 
One Shilling per head. The choicest Wines and 
Spirits —Confectionary, Ginger Beer, Soda Water, 
and Lemonade, supplied throughout the Grounds. 
Dinners Dressed for Private Parties. 





IN EIGHT LESSONS. 


RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permauently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ offices, Shert-hand, 
& 


C. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the aequisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour !”— Polytechnic Jourual. 

** We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Seienee.”— The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smart’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com- 
merce. 





BED AND BREAKFAST ONE GUINEA 
PER WEEK. 


‘TOTEL DE PARIS, 58, Hay- 


market. The Proprietor of this Establish- 

ment takes the earliest opportunity of announcing 
to his friends the visitors to the metropolls, and the 
frequenters of Her Majesty’s and the Haymarket 
Theatres, that he has entirely re-decorated and fur- 
nished the Hotel de Paris in the most elegant and 
comfortable style; that it is now open for their re- 
ception, and that he hopes to meet with their pa- 
tronage. _ 

Small or large parties can be accommodated with 
private rooms, and the charges for Dinners, Sup- 
pers, &c &c. are on the most reasonable terms.— 
An elegant Coffee Room has also been fitted up in 
which the same adherence to moderate prices will 
be observed. 3 

The Wines and Spirits are of the most superior 
and genuine qualities, selected from the stocks of 
some of the first merchants in the City of Londgp, 

The Culinary Department is under the supeyjn- 
tendence of a celebrated French Cook. 
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